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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

S. Thomas d'Aguin. Par A. D. Sertillanges. 2 vols. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1910— pp. vii, 334; 348. 

In this latest contribution to the Grands philosophes series, the Professor 
of Philosophy at the Catholic Institute of Paris presents two imposing 
volumes on the philosophy of St. Thomas of Aquin, which are worthy 
of a place beside the Socrate, the Platon, and the Aristote contributed by 
the editor of the series, M. Clodius Piat. Father Sertillanges gives in his 
Introduction a brief account of the life and works of St. Thomas and 
traces the origin of the Thomistic philosophy. The contents of the re- 
mainder of the work he arranges as follows: Book I, "Being," including, 
Chapter I, "Metaphysics, the Science of Being," Chapter II, "Divisions 
of Being," Chapter III, "The Categories"; Book II, "The Sources of 
Being," including, Chapter I, "Prolegomena to the Proof of the Existence 
of God," Chapter II, "The Five Ways [quinque viae] by which the Exist- 
ence of God is Proved," Chapter III, "The Nature of God"; Book III, 
"The Emanation of Being," including, Chapter I, "Creation," Chapter II, 
"Multiplicity and Distinction of Things"; Book IV, "Nature," including, 
Chapter I, "Principles of Nature" (matter, form, time, etc.), Chapter II, 
"Quantity and the Infinite," Chapter III, "Contingency"; Book V, "Life 
and Thought," including, Chapter I, "Life in General," Chapter II, 
"Consciousness," Chapter III, "Sense Knowledge," Chapter IV, "Intel- 
lectual Thought"; Book VI, "Volition and Action," including, Chapter I, 
"Appetite in General," Chapter II, "Will," Chapter III, "Free Will," 
Chapter IV, "Human Action." The volume ends with a short Chapter 
on "The Future of Thomism." 

From this summary of the contents of the work, it is evident that the 
author intends to explain the Thomistic system in its entirety. The 
only portion of St. Thomas's philosophy to which he accords treatment 
which seems less than adequate is the ethical and political, which is ex- 
pounded too summarily, we think, under the title "Human Action." 
It may be, however, that this very important part of the Thomistic 
system is reserved for a separate treatise. 

Father Sertillanges is actuated by a twofold purpose in writing these 
volumes. He intends, in the first place, to enlighten the "convinced 
Thomists" on the true meaning of St. Thomas, for whom their admiration, 
he says, is too often a matter more of sentiment than of scholarly appre- 
ciation. In the second place, he hopes to conciliate in favor of Thomism 
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those who come without prepossession to the study of philosophy, but 
who are capable of appreciating a system in which unswerving common 
sense has summoned to its aid one of the most profound minds which 
the world has ever seen (Avant-propos, p. vii). The author's expectation, 
expressed, it must be said, with becoming modesty, will not, we think, be 
altogether disappointed. The two volumes before us should, indeed, be 
found helpful by the Thomist who is already convinced, as well as by the 
student who belongs to no school in particular, and who has not given his 
assent to the principles of scholastic philosophy. They contain no trace of 
the apologetic, much less of the polemical. In clear, calm, readable style, 
they expound the doctrines of St. Thomas with a comprehensiveness that 
stops short of the point where erudition begins to have the air of pedantry. 
The illustrations are always apt, and sometimes singularly happy, as 
when, for instance, the Supplement in which Henry of Gorcum completed 
the Summa Theologica is compared to those hurriedly built belfries which 
surmount the magnificent Gothic towers in some of the monuments of 
the Middle Ages (p. 4). 

One of the accusations most frequently made against the Thomistic 
system of philosophy is its excessive intellectualism. The indictment 
is brought forward not only by the positivist and the empiricist whose 
point of view is not in anyway determined by theological prepossessions, 
but also by the Catholic apologist of the immanentist school, who sees 
in the intellectualism of St. Thomas a menace to religion in the fullest 
sense of the word, leading as it does, in the estimation of these critics, 
to a purely formal conception of Catholic dogma and Catholic practice 
of piety. The author of the volumes before us frankly admits that St. 
Thomas was an intellectualist. He does not attempt to deny that the 
doctrine of universals, the theory of ideas, and in general the outlook on 
the problems of philosophy which we find in the Summa Theologica and 
the other works of Aquinas imply the supremacy of intellect over will. 
He sees clearly that dialectic is dominant in scholasticism of the Thomistic 
type, that there is there a tendency to exalt the categories of logic into 
adequate expressions of reality, and that there is in Thomism an inclina- 
tion to regard the formal definitions of logic as more than schematic repre- 
sentations of the truth of things. Nevertheless, our author will not admit 
that the intellectualism of the Angelic Doctor is excessive. He will not 
even admit that it is exclusive. He says very truly, "In our definitions 
by means of the genus and difference we seek, it is true, to express the 
reality of things, and we believe that to some extent [partiellement] they 
are an expression of the real. But we are aware at the same time that 
the quest of definitions (venare quod quid est is the picturesque scholastic 
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phrase) does not always result in complete success. Besides, the dif- 
ferences which enter into the definition, or better still, the fundamental 
difference from which the others proceed, is often inaccessible to us. 
Multce differentia rerum sunt nobis ignota, St. Thomas is fond of repeating. 
He remarks over and over again that in our ignorance of the fundamental 
nature of things we are often obliged to class them and name them ac- 
cording to their accidental qualities, which amounts to admitting that 
in his estimation our schemas have only a relative value. Even if we 
knew the fundamental difference of a thing, we should not, perhaps, be 
able to penetrate it so as to arrive at the core, so to speak, of the reality 
of the thing. It would be absurd to believe that the idea of a 'rational 
animal' expresses all the reality of man. Our definition of man should 
be 'animal rationale bipes, etc.,' the 'etc' standing for other differences 
besides the two mentioned, and indicating, therefore, that part of the 
nature of man which the definition does not and cannot express" (I, pp. 
47, 48). This would seem to be the realization of Father Sertillanges's 
hope that he may at once enlighten the Thomists whose admiration for 
St. Thomas is more ardent than critical, and at the same time conciliate 
the anti-Thomists whose zeal sometimes exceeds their knowledge of what 
they are criticising. For, strange as it may seem, there are formalists 
who apparently believe that in the definition, 'rational animal,' they 
have expressed the whole nature of man, and against them should be 
directed the indignation of the voluntarists who rightly contend that 
in man there is something more than the power of syllogizing within 
the rigid forms of Barbara or Celarent. The intellectualism of St. Thomas 
is neither so narrow as the formalists represent it to be, nor so puerile 
as the immanentist, actionist, vitalist, or pragmatist believes it to be. 
His intellectualist schema of reality, like the artist's first carbon sketch 
of his subject, requires to be filled in with detail, expression, and, above 
all, color, which have primarily an emotional, volitional, or vital value, 
before the picture is fit to be exhibited as a representation of the real. 
Another point of controversy which, like the foregoing, possesses interest 
for the student of contemporary philosophy is that of Plato's influence 
on St. Thomas. Since the publication of M. Picavet's Equisse d'une 
histoire comparee des philosophies medievales in 1907, the idea has pre- 
vailed in some quarters that scholasticism owes more to Plato than to 
Aristotle, that, in fact, the scholastic point of view was determined more 
by the Neo-Platonic literature which came to the schoolmen from the 
Arabians than by the writings of Aristotle which came to them at first 
from the same source. Father Sertillanges, far from admitting the con- 
clusions of M. Picavet, holds that St. Thomas is fundamentally and es- 
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sentially an Aristotelian. At the same time, he shows that St. Thomas 
made use of Platonism. He alludes to the declared intention of the 
Angelic Doctor to write a commentary on the Timceus, as appears from 
a letter written by the Faculty of Arts at Paris to the Chapter of the 
Dominicans at Lyons in 1274. Besides, he shows how the influence of 
Plato reached St. Thomas through St. Augustine, Proclus, Boethius, the 
Arabians, and even Aristotle. He might also have mentioned the strong 
tradition of Platonism in the Christian schools, which was quite vigorous 
in Paris in the first decades of the thirteenth century, and which, we 
have good reason to believe, had not been entirely dislodged when St. 
Thomas began his career there as a teacher. Indeed, there must have been 
some even in his own order, who, in his day, as is evident from the remarks 
of his teacher Albert the Great, still clung to the earlier tradition and at- 
tacked the new Aristotelianism, "tamguam bruta animalia blasphemantes 
in Us qua. ignorant" (Albert, In Ep. VIII B. Dionysii Areopag., n. 2.). 

St. Thomas's relation to Aristotle is treated in detail in the various 
subdivisions of the work. There is, however, a general resume of the 
subject in the introductory chapter. The author maintains that the 
relation of the greatest of the scholastics to the master whom all the later 
schoolmen acknowledged is not always understood. The reason, he 
thinks, is that many of the critics come under one or another of the two 
heads: (1) Those who know their Aristotle, but do not know their St. 
Thomas; (2) Those who know their St. Thomas but know their Aristotle 
only through him. The point seems to be well taken. There is 
room for a critical study of the question by one who has a thorough 
acquaintance with the text of both, and who is capable of appreciating 
the spirit of both. Father Sertillanges admits that St. Thomas sometimes 
"baptizes" the master, telling us what Aristotle ought to teach and not 
what he actually does teach; but, he adds, the fault, while it would be 
unpardonable in an historian, is excusable in the case of a disciple, who is 
not strictly bound by fidelity to facts but is free to interpret in the light 
of the spirit truths which the teacher saw in part or expressed in an 
imperfect manner. 

The portion of Father Sertillanges's work which will be read with the 
greatest interest by the present-day student is that which treats of St. 
Thomas's theory of knowledge. The question of the day is a question 
of epistemology. For the time being, pragmatism, idealism, absolutism, 
and realism have thrown into the shade problems which a generation 
ago occupied the limelight of attention. The scholastics, as is well known, 
hold a realistic view of knowledge. They give a definition of truth which is 
now considered naif, and adopt a solution of the problem of knowledge 
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which is often characterized as childish. Their claim that they have 
common sense on their side and that their solutions leave undisturbed 
the conclusions of science is hardly considered worth while. Their con- 
tention that the whole question hinges on psychology, and that their 
psychology rests on the facts of experience, is seldom taken seriously. In 
the pages before us this contention is made the point of departure of the 
author's exposition of St. Thomas's epistemology. It is shown that, if 
we are to understand the act of knowing, we must realize at the outset 
the truth that there is in the object something of the subject and in the 
subject something of the object; that, in fact, Fichte was right in con- 
tending for the formula, "No subject without object; no object without 
subject." In the act of knowing, subject and object are united, the act 
being a perfection of the subject. From this general view we pass to the 
more particular consideration that in the act of perception there is no 
psychological intermediary between object and subject. The "feeling 
of externality," or more properly, the "consciousness of other-than-self," 
is given immediately in the act of knowing. What the subject first 
becomes aware of is not a sensation of whiteness or a sensation of sweetness, 
but a white something-other-than-self, or a sweet something-other-than- 
self. Externality, or otherness, is not, therefore, a matter of interpreta- 
tion, though it may become that, later, by reflection. The other-than-self 
is given originally in consciousness. Consequently, the external world, 
the thing-in-itself, or whatever one wishes to designate it, is not a product 
of the activity of the theoretical mind, as the absolutist and idealist 
contend; neither is it a product of the practical reason, as the voluntarist 
and the practicalist maintain; it is independent of the action of the mind, 
and scholastic realism returns to the position of naif realism, holding 
that things are not thoughts, that there is an external world, and that 
existence is not "the being perceived." At the same time, scholastic 
realism is not so naif as to believe in a perfect correspondence between 
things and thoughts. It leaves room for "interpretation," and acknowl- 
edges that while we do not make the external world, we modify it in 
thought, without, however, going so far as to transfigure it. 

The claims which Father Sertillanges makes in his concluding chapter, 
"L'avenir du thomisme" (II, pp. 327 ff.) will be admitted in different 
degrees according to the extent of one's devotion to the cause of scholas- 
ticism. No one, however, will refuse to share his hope that we are "a 
cette heure m6me a la veille d'un grand siecle de philosophic" If this 
expectation is realized, the volumes before us will be sure to be appreciated 
as the best introduction to the study of St. Thomas's philosophy in the 
original text. William Turner. 
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